BUSINESS 


Recent Highlights 


The Index of Business Activity for December 
was 1.8 per cent below November, and 1.6 
per cent below December 1953. Retail sales 
were up 6.5 per cent from November, led by 
apparel stores, with a gain of more than 41 
per cent. Sales of automotive dealers were 
up more than 8 per cent, and "other retail 
stores" and subsistence stores registered 
gains also. Furniture and appliance sales 
were down nearly 11 per cent for the month, 
and sales of building materials were off 8 per 
cent. Wage employment gained 1.2 per cent 
in December over November, due to seasonal 
gains in trade, finance, and government. 
Banking activity was at generally higher 
DECEMBER levels, and electric power production, life 
insurance sales, and contractors' sales were 
also up. On the other hand the month regis- 
Business Index tered declines in wholesale sales, public 
utility saJes, and manufacturers' sales. 
Building permits were down nearly 56 per 
cent from November, and production of pe- 
troleum and metallics was down. Farm 
prices were off nearly 5 per cent, with live- 
stock prices suffering more heavily than 
crop prices. 


thts t£LUe Annual review issue 


Special articles on last year’s trade, employment, 
mining, agriculture, manufacturing. Charts and tables. 
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REVIEW 


A Year of Recession 


in New Mexico as it was in the United States 

generally. Using any year prior to 1953 as 
a yardstick business activity in 1954 was at 
record levels, but whereas in every other post- 
war year except 194S the direction of business 
activity has been upward, in 1954 it was down- 
ward or level for most of the year. 

Since the state of business is partly a state of 
mind, the direction of business activity may be 
almost as important as its level. In 1954 the 
level of activity in New Mexico was just short of 
the all-time record high, but because the di- 
rection was not upward, it was not considered a 
good business year. 

The downtrend in business activity began to 
develop around mid-year 1953, and was quite ap- 
parent by September 1953, when the Index of 
Business Activity fell to 174.8, eleven points 
below the level of September 1952. Although it 
recovered some in October, it then continued its 
sluggish performance through October 1954, with 
the exception of a brief rise in July. 

By year-end, however, there were some signs 
that business was picking up and that the re- 
cession was over. These signs of recovery (and 
it may be premature to regard them as signs of 
recovery) have resulted in 1954 being labelled as 
the "year that the depression was licked," be- 
cause the outlook at the beginning of the year was 
for a rather serious depression unless some 
action was successful in preventing it. 

Whether the upturn is only seasonalor will ma- 
terialize in a renewed upward trend is problem- 
atical. Considerable optimism is being expressed 
about the national business outlook for 1955, and 


7 HE YEAR 1954 was one of slight recession 


Business Week's Index (also shown in Figure 1) 


has shown strong upward tendencies since Oc- 
tober. 

The course of the nation's business exercises 
a strong influence upon business activity in New 
Mexico. Indeed, the parallel between the move- 
ments of the State's and the nation's business is 
clearly apparent in Figure 1, particularly during 
the recessions in both 1949 and 1953-54. The 
principal difference between the two is the much 
stronger upward trend for New Mexico which has 
served to cushion the effects of recession. 

The pattern reflected by the Index of Business 
Activity, in New Mexico at least, was a pattern 
of consumer behavior. Sales of retail stores and 
of service and amusement establishments ac- 
count for 44 per cent of the total weight in the 
Index (because employment in these fields pro- 
vides 44 per cent of nonagricultural, nongovern- 
ment employment). Consequently consumer 
purchasing dominates the movements of the 
Index. 

There's no secret about what happened to con- 
sumer buying. Incomes in 1954 were down on 
the average, particularly in the first part of the 
year. Although weekly earnings of those who 
worked averaged about as high as in 1953, not so 
many people were working, particularly in the 
first half of the year. 

Wages paid to nonagricultural, nongovernment 
workers were down an estimated 6 per cent in 
the first half of 1954. Agricultural income was 
also lower during the first half, largely because 
of the continued decline in farm prices. 

With the incomes of two substantial groups of 
consumers down, it's natural that sales of retail, 


1. INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 
1947 - 1954 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 


Jan Ted Mar apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 
1947 69.5 83.3 88.5 87.6 84.8 89.2 88.4 91.4 94 2 91.3 102.2 101.2 89.3 
1948 93.0 97.7 99.0 102.2 95.6 97.0 102.8 114.2 99 102.9 111.4 112.8 102.3 
1949 100.5 113.4 109.2 110.6 113.9 111.1 104.0 112.1 102.7 107.4 109.0 122.1 108.8 
1950 99.2 111.2 112.7 113.0 117.5 115.8 132.0 133.4 119.5 117.6 121.0 160.3 121.1 
1951 114.5 118.1 127.7 129.4 148.4 130.9 142.8 140.7 141.4 120.7 145.5 182.0 136.8 
1952 135.1 152.1 162.3 170.9 159.0 155.4 179.3 176.0 185.7 ej 178.8 200.6 169.7 
1 197-4 175.7 168.0 213.8 180.8 177.8 178.2 193.3 174.8 183.3 174.7 186.3 180.3 
1 168.9 175.0 186.5 175.4 177.0 178.4 182.9 175.3 177.6 184.9 186.7 163.35 * 179.3 


Source: Bureau of Business Research, 


service, and amusement places would feel the 
impact. As income from wages and farm market- 
ings recovered toward the end of the year, sales 
reacted almost immediately, with consumers 
pouring their increased incomes into the channels 
of trade. 

Other activities did not follow so closely the 
pattern set by consumers’ buying. Construction 
continued its downward trend begun in 1953. 
Even though building permits picked up in the 
latter part of the year, they had not had much 
effect on construction activity by the close of the 
year. Metallics mining continued todecline from 
its 1953 peak, although by year-end copper pro- 
duction had picked up, and there were indications 
that activity would be resumed in lead and zinc 
mining. Sales of transportation and _ utility 
companies combined continued to decline in1954, 
with no indications of recovery at the end of the 
year. 

On the other hand, some industries turned in 
much better records in 1954 than they did in 
1953. Production of both petroleum and potash 
continued their strong upward trends of the past 
few years. Electric power production was some- 
what higher in 1954 than in 1953. Sales of manu- 
facturers increased more than 10 per cent, 
following their slump in 1953. 

The over-all result of these mixed trends was 
that the Index of BusinessActivity for 1954 aver- 
aged 179.3, off only 0.6 per cent from its aver- 
age for 1953. Despite the slight difference in the 
average level of the two years, the year-end 


OUR MILD RECESSION OF 1954 


INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


1947-1949 = 100 
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NEW MEXICO 
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picture was quite different than it was in 1953. 
The direction had changed from downward to up- 
ward, altering the outlook completely. R.L.E. 


EMPLOYMENT 


HE SLIGHT recession in New Mexico of the 
Te year was reflected in curtailed em- 

ployment. Nonagricultural employment aver- 
aged 2 per cent below 1953, in comparison with 
a decline of 2.8 per cent for the nation as a 
whole. 

Every major industry was caught up to some 
degree in the decline except the finance group 
and government. Coal mining was hardest hit as 
most of the larger operations virtually closed 
down. Lumbering also suffered a marked de- 
crease, as it has for a number of years. Rail- 
road employment was further cut back in 1954. 
Jobs in hotels and tourist courts were reduced 
as the national recession cut into the tourist 
trade. 

Only government and "other" manufacturing 
showed any substantial gains in employment, and 
both increases were closely related to expanding 
special weapons research and development. 

The decline of employment was accompanied 
by an estimated increase in the labor force of 
around 2 per cent. The combined result was that 
unemployment reached its postwar peak, con- 
siderably exceeding that in 1949 and reaching an 


: 
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estimated level of close to 10 per cent of the 
labor force. Eligible first claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance rose from 62 per thousand 
covered workers in 1952 to 134 per thousand in 
1954. Moreover, unemployment was for longer 
periods as indicated by the fact that 30 per cent 
of the claimants exhausted their benefits in 1954 
as compared with 16 per cent in 1952. The 
number of claims paid rose from 65 per thousand 
workers in 1952 to 170 per thousand in 1954. 

The most immediate business effect of reduced 
employment was the reduction in income and its 
impact on retail trade. Not that total wage in- 
come was substantially lower in 1954; indications 
are that New Mexicans received nearly as much 
income from wages in 1954 as they did in 1953. 
But there was a different aspect to the labor 
market and people were not as prone to spend 
their money. 

On the average, weekly earnings for most em- 
ployed workers were up from 1953, as is shown 


in Table 3. They were not up sufficiently, how- 
ever, to offset the drop in employment. Wage 
earnings of nonagricultural, nongovernment 
workers dropped slightly more than 3 per cent. 
The addition of government wages, however, 
lessened the decline to a mere 0.4 per cent. 

The decline in sales of retail, service, and 
amusement establishments was somewhat greater 
than the drop in wage incomes--1.2 per cent. 

Although the curtailment of employment af- 
fected different industries differently, the distri- 
bution of employment among the various indus- 
tries was not greatly changed from 1953. Those 
slight changes that did occur were, for the most 
part, continuations of the trends remarked in 
last year's annual review. To summarize, they 
are: 


1) in mining, a decline in the importance of 
coal and metals, and gains in petroleum, 
2) the increasing importance of manufacturing, 


2. EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
New Mexico, 1953 & 1954 


May June July _ Aug Sept Oct Bov Dec 


Jan Fed Mer Apr 

Total 195, 173,700 173,700 174,300 177,200 
1958 170,100 169,200 169,900 172,300 
Manufacturing 195) 16,000 16,100 16,100 16,300 
i968 15,400 15,500 15,600 15,900 

Lumber and Wood Products 195, by 4 2,000 2,000 2,200 
19! ay 1,600 1,600 1,800 

Pood Products 195) 2,000 1,900 2,000 2,100 
19) 1,900 1,900 1,900 2,000 

Chemicals 195) 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,000 
19! 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,200 

Other Manufacturing Be 9,900 10,000 9,900 10,000 
19! 9,700 9,800 +900 9,900 

Mining 1953 15,]00 15,600 14,900 15,300 
13, 13,200 13,000 =12,500 

Metal 3,500 3,400 3,200 3,200 

1 2,900 2,900 2,900 2,700 

Coal wz 800 800 700 700 

x 300, 300 200 200 

Petroleus 9,100 9,100 8,800 8,700 

1 8,300 7,900 7,800 7,500 

Non-Metallic (except coal) Re 2,300 2,300 2,300 2,700 

x 2,100 2,100 2,100 2,200 

fransportetion and Utilities 195 19,500 19,400 19,500 19,800 
1 19,000 18,400 18,000 17,900 

Railroads 1953 7,700 7,700 7,700 7,800 
1954 7,100 6, 6,600 6,500 

Transportation 195 4,200 4,100 4,100 4,300 
(except railroads) 195}! 4,200 4,200 4,200 4,200 
Utilities 4 7,600 7,600 7,700 7,700 

x 7,700 7,300 7,200 7,200 

Trade 195 40,100 4 ,000 40,500 800 
19) 39,300 38,900 39,000 40, 400 

Wholesale 195, 6,500 6,500 6,600 6,700 
195) 6,800 6,800 6,700 7,000 

Retail 1952 33,600 33,500 33,900 34,100 

1 32,500 32,100 32,300 33, 400 

Finance, Insurance 195, 5,900 6,000 6,000 5,900 
and Real Estate 195} 5,500 5,500 5,600 5,800 
Service and Miscellaneous 195, 23,000 22,800 22,700 23,400 
195) 22,100 22,600 23,200 

Hotels 3,100 3,200 3,200 3,400 

: x 2,700 2, 2,800 2,900 

Personal Services 3 4,000 4,000 3,900 4,000 

x 3,600 3,500 3,500 3,500 

Other 195, 15,900 15,700 15,700 16,000 
ish 15,800 16,300 16,800 

Construct ion 12,200 13,000 13,900 
1 12,300 12, 12,800 13,200 

Government 195) 41,300 41,300 41,600 4, 800 
+900 1900 43,300 


Note: All figures obtained from estimates made 


177,700 181,100 181,600 181,200 181,200 179,700 177,600 177,700 
174,200 175,700 175,000 175,400 177,300 177,600 177,600 179,700 


16,500 16,700 17,000 17,000 16,800 16,400 16,100 apie 
16,200 16,500 16,400 16,400 16,600 16,600 16,600 16,500 


2,500 2,800 2,800 2,800 2,700 2,400 2,100 1,900 
2,000 2,200 1,900 1,900 2,000 1,900 1,900 1,800 
2,200 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,300 2,200 2,100 2,000 
2,000 2,100 2,100 2,100 2,000 1,900 1,900 1,900 
2,000 2,000 2,200 2,200 2,100 2,300 2,400 2,400 
2,200 2,100 2,100 2,100 2,200 2,100 2,100 2,100 
9,800 9,700 9,800 9,800 9,700 9,500 9,500 9,500 
10,000 10,100 10,300 10,300 10,400 10,700 10,700 10,700 
15,200 15,600 15,400 15,200 15,100 14, joe 14,200 14,100 
12,700 13,100 14,000) 13,400 13, 13,500 13,300 
3,200 3,200 3,200 3,300 3,300 3,200 2,900 2, 800 
2,800 2,900 2,900 3,000 3,000 3,300 3,300 3,300 
700 700 700 300 4oo 4oo 300 300 
200 200 200 100 100 100 100 100 
8,800 9,200 9,300 9,400 9,200 8,800 8,900 8,900 
7,700 7,900 8,800 8,800 8,200 8,100 8,000 7,800 
2,500 2,500 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,200 2,100 2,100 
2,000 2,100 2,100 2,100 2,100 2,100 2,100 2,100 
19,700 20,300» 20,500 20,400 20,100 19,800 19,800 19,500 
18,000 18,300 18,500 18,200 18,200 18,000 17,900 17,700 
7,800 7,900 8,100 8,000 7,800 7,800 7,800 7,600 
6,500 6,600 6,700 6,700 6,700 6,700 6,600 6,600 
4,300 4,200 4,300 4,300 4,400 4,400 4,400 4,400 
4,200 4,200 4,200 4,000 4,200 4,200 4,200 4,100 
7,600 8,200 8,100 8,100 7,900 7,600 7,600 7,500 
7,300 7,500 7,600 7,500» 7,300» 7,100 7,200 7,000 
41,100 42,200 43,100 42,700 42,800 41,100 41,000 42,000 
40,600 41,100 40,600 40,600 40,800 41,200 41,900 43,500 
6,800 6,900 7,000 7,000 7,000 6,800 6,900 6, 800 
7,000 7,000 7,000 6,900 6,900 6,900 6,900 6,700 
34, 300 +300 36,100 35,700 +800 34,300 34,100 
3. 2100 33,800 33,700 33,900 34,300 35,000 +800 
5,800 3.800 3.900 5,500 5,400 5, 5. 5,400 
5,900 5, 5,700 5,800 5. 5,800 
23,800 24,100 24,200 24,300 24,100 23,500 23,200 22,800 
23,600 24,100 23,100 23,200 23,300 23,100 22,700 22,500 
3,400 3,700 3,800 3,900 3,600 3,200 3,100 2,900 
3,100 3,200 3,000 3, 2,900 2,900 2,800 2,700 
4,100 4,000 3,800 3,800 3,800 3,900 3,800 3,700 
3,500 3,500 3,600 3,600 3,600 3,600 3,500 3, 
16,300 16,400 16,600 16,600 16,700 16,400 16, 16,200 


Security fon in 
rounded to the nearest hundred, implying accuracy not greater than plus or minus fifty persons, 


with U, 3. Bureau of Labor Statistics. All figures are 


14,300 15,100 15,500 15,600 15,400 916,200 914,800 14, 200 
13,800 13,700 see 15,400 15,500 15,100 14,400 14,000 
41,300 40,400 40,500 4,500 43,200 43, 
42,900 41,900 41,900 43,700 too 45,000 
: 4 | 


3. WAGE EARNINGS OF 
NONAGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
New Mexico 


1953 & 1954 
1953 1954 
Average Total Average Total 
(000's) (000's) 
Mining $ 88.67 $ 70,230 $ 89.02 $ 61,681 
Construction 74.62 55,843 75.22 54,527 
Manufacturing 80.67 68,798 85.51 71,966 
Transportation 
and Utilities 74.77 77,208 71.78 67,847 
Trade 52.62 113,407 55.09 116,534 
Finance, Insurance, 
and Real Estate 18,928 61,20 18,137 
Services 51.02 62,324 51.12 61,113 
Nongovernaent $ 466,738 $ 451, 805 
Government 72.60 155,444 74.10 167,645 
Total $ 622,182 $ 619,450 


(1) As calculated from M, Baployment Security Commission Reports. 
(2) Betimated by Bureau of Business Research based on reporte of 
M, Baployment Security Commission and U. $. Bureau of the 
Census. 
3) the relative decline in transportation and 
the rapid growth of utilities, 
4) the strong cyclical movement of construc- 
tion, 
5) the gradual expansion of trade and the de- 
clining relative importance of services, 
6) the growth of the finance, insurance, and 
real estate group. 


The significance of these trends was discussed 
in last year's annual review (New Mexico Busi- 
ness, Feb. 1954, pp. 4 and ff.). R.L.E. 


4. CHANGES IN AVERAGE MONTHLY 
NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
New Mexico, 1953 to 1954 


Per Cent 
1953 1954 Change 
Total 178,058 174,500 - 2.0 
Mining 15,067 13,325 - 11.6 
Metal 3,183 2,992 - 6.0 
Coal 567 175 - 69.1 
Petroleum 9,017 8,067 - 10.5 
Non-Metallic 2,300 2,091 - 9.1 
Manuf act uring 16,400 16,183 
Lumber and Wood 2,342 1,850 
Food 2,117 1,975 - 6.7 
Chemicals 2,183 2,150 - 1.5 
Other 9,758 10,208 + 4.6 
Transportation and Utilities 19 ,858 18,175 - $6 
Railroads 7,808 6,683 - 14, 
Transportation (except BR) 4,283 4,175 - 2.5 
Utilities 7,767 7,317 - 5.8 
Trade 41,450 40,675 - 19 
Wholesale 6,792 6,883 + 1.3 
Retail 34,58 33,792 - 2.5 
Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 5,650 5,700 + 0.9 
Services 23,491 22,992 - 22 
Construction 14,392 13,942 - 3. 
Government 41,750 43,508 + de 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of N. M. Employment 
Security Commission, 


5. DISTRIBUTION OF 
NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOY MENT 
New Mexico, 1940 - 1954 


1940 1946 1950 1954 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Mining 10.7 9.3 7.0 7.6 
Metal 3.0 2.7 1.7 1.7 
Coal 2.8 1.2 0.6 0.1 
Petroleum 3.7 4.0 3.4 4.6 
Non-Metallic 1.2 14 1.3 1.2 
Manufacturing 72 7.4 8.1 9.3 
Lumber and wood re 4 2.2 2.0 1.1 
Chemicals o.u 1.3 1.0 1.2 
Other 3.2 ‘2.3 3.8 5.9 
Transportation and Utilities 10.6 12.6 10.8 10.4 
Railroads 6.3 5.0 3.8 
Transportation (except RR) 2.0 2.8 2.3 2.4 
Utilities 2.5 2.6 3.5 de 
Trade 19.6 22.4 23.0 23.3 
wholesale 3.7 3.6 3-2 
Retail 16.5 18.7 19.4 19. 
Tinance, Insurance, and Real Estate 2.0 1.9 3.2 3.3 
Services 19.5 16,2 14.9 13.2 
Construction 7.3 8.6 10.9 8.0 
Government 21.0 21.5 22.2 24.9 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of BN. M. Employment 
Security Commission and U, S, Bureau of the Census. 


AGRICULTURE 


EW MEXICO was one of five states with in- 
N creased cash receipts from farm market- 
ings in 1954 compared with 1953. This was 

a welcome change from the downtrend of cash 
farm receipts in the State in 1952 and 1953. 
Farm production expenses were slightly lower 
last year, too. Wage rates and prices of seed, 
fertilizer, and farm supplies were responsible 
for this downtrend. Costs of feed and building 
materials remained about the same, but costs of 
machinery and motor supplies were higher. 
A 48 per cent increase in cotton yields per 
acre was the outstanding agricultural achieve- 
ment of the year, but yields were up for other 
products also. Proper farming methods, careful 
water use, and conservative buying brought about 
the rise in the State's farm income, in spite of 
lower prices for farm commodities. 
Help from the federal government had a lot to 
do with the successful year for farmers. The 
large volume of special livestock and emergency 
loans, in particular, did much to help farmers 
keep up production. 


FARM AND RANCH INCOME 

The $201.6 million received in the State from 
livestock and crops was 7 per cent higher than in 
1953, but still well below the peak of $240 million 
received in 1951. 

The: year did not look too good until the fall 
narvest began. Income from marketings for the 
first eight months lagged behind the same period 
of 1953. Heavy marketings in the last four 
months made the year for the farmers and ranch- 
ers. 


6. INDEXES OF LIVESTOCK PRICES 
New Mexico, 1953 & 1954 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 


Jer ? Mar Apr May June July aug Sept Oct ov Bec Year 
Hogs 195, 79.9 84.3 a? 90 101.6 100.7 99.8 104, 106, ia a 102.0 2 
110.9 113.1 110.9 145.4 113.1 102.0 99.8 97. a3 79.9 

Cattle 195 94.9 96.5 g4.4 89.7 89.7 71.4 74.0 12.5 67.3 67.8 71.4 68.8 m 
1968 78.7 88.6 .0 87.6 9.2 80.8 17.2 77.2 80.8 81.3 75.6 67.3 
Veal Calves 195 102.5 93.2 91.3 83.9 82.9 72.2 72.2 76. 68. 67.6 6. 6. 80.4 
82.9 83.4 81.5 81,1 83.9 81.5 74.6 74, 76:5 19:2 16.8 79.2 
Sheep 195 92.6 100.9 98.6 98.6 95.0 83.1 77.2 Ti8 74.8 76.0 77.2 80.8 86.0 
1g 83.1 84.3 85.5 83.1 68.9 68.9 57.0 55.8 55.8 55.8 55.8 59.4 67.8 

Lambs 195 89.8 89.8 88. 88.3 8 x 80.1 77.6 77.6 70.4 6 6. 82.8 
19 62.5 83.5 gue 92.2 89.8 82.5 80.1 86.6 

Source: 


By year's end the gain in income over 1953 
totalled $13.5 million. Sorghum grain, sorghum 
forage, and apples accounted for $6 million of 
the increase. The other big gain was in live- 
stock, which increased the farmers' cash income 
by $6.5 million more than in 1953. 

In 1954 the total value of crops just balanced 
the value of livestock, while a few years ago 
livestock greatly overshadowed crops. Increases 
in production of cotton, sorghum, and hay have 
been mainly responsible for gain in value of 
crops. Price factors were also important: live- 
stock prices continued to decline in 1954, but 
prices of the main crops remained the same or 
increased slightly. The following figures show 
how the dirt farmer has come to be as important 
to the State as the cattle and sheep growers: 


Value Per Cent of Total VALUE OF FARM LAND 
(in millions) For the second consecutive year, the element 
1940 1954 1940 1954 of risk and uncertainty caused a decline in the 
value of farm land. The 8 per cent drop was due 
Livestock to fewer buyers willing to pay the same prices 
and Products $41.9 $100.9 72.9 50.0 that prevailed two years ago, and a larger 
number of farmers in the drouth areas willing to 
Crops 15.6 100.7 27.1 50.0 accept lower prices for land. After the sharp 
drop in farm prices in 1953, new enterprisers 
Total 57.5 201.6 100 100 were extremely cautious and conservative in 
bargaining for land. 
7. INDEXES OF FARM PRICES AND INCOME 
New Mexico, 1953 & 1954 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 
Jan Feb Mar June J s Oct Hov Dec Year 
195 101.7 101.4 100.7 86.6 86 86 
i968 90.3 93.8 92.4 93.4 1 90.7 87.2 86.6 89.0 89.7 se9 $218 33 
195 107.9 108.7 110.7 111.9 110.7 108.7 114 108. 104.8 
1998 97.2 96.0 97.2 97.6 96.8 97.2 92:9 9211 97.6 "95.2 32:5 
195 102. 101, 00. 8. 8. 86.6 J 
Livestock 195, 54.8 49.6 63.7 60.8 77. 83.2 2.1 14 
Source: Bureau of Business Research based on data from U, 3. Agricultural Marketing Service, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


(Z) Estimated by Bureau of Business Research, 


Bureau of Business Research based op data from U, 3. Agricultural Marketing Service, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 


HARVESTED FARM LAND 

Number of acres harvested was about the same 
as in 1953, in spite of drouth, shortage of 
stream water, and government acreage quotas. 
Water in the Middle Rio Grande Conservancy 
District was 60 to 70 per cent of normal, but ac- 
cording to Mr. Hubert Ball of the MRGCD, crop 
losses were at a minimum because farmers 
watched the water supply as never before. 

Harvested acres of cotton were down 113,000 
from 1953 but production declined only slightly. 
An acre of cotton in 1953 produced 497 lbs., but 
in 1954 production rose to 796 lbs. per acre. 
This high yield resulted in a very small decline 
in the number of bales of cotton produced. The 
acreage taken out of cotton was planted in 
sorghum or other valuable crops. 


FARM DEBT 

The lending institutions continued their cautious 
attitude toward farm mortgage loans, but never- 
theless the farmer was 10 per cent deeper in the 
hole in 1954 as compared with 1953. There is 
no evidence that loan funds were in short supply, 
but merely that lenders were selective in their 
choice of land used for collateral. The increase 
in debt was due more to loans for refinancing 
than for purchases of real estate. Many farmers 
who owned good productive acreage or had a 
large equity borrowed funds to tide them over the 
difficult days of price declines, stable or rising 
costs, and drouth. 

New Mexico was one of the few States that kept 
the same level of nonreal estate farm loans as 
the previous year. Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Utah, Colorado, Nevada, and Oklahoma showed 
decreases of from 6 to 13 per cent in 1954 as 
compared with 1953. Evidently the threefold in- 
crease in emergency and speciallivestock loans 
in New Mexico by the federal agencies made up 
for the curtailment by private lenders. 


8. FARM PRODUCTION IN NEW MEXICO 
1953, 1954, and 1943-1952 Average 


Production Price Value 
(000) (dollars) — (000) 
Cotton Lint (300 1b. bales) 1943-1952 195 
1953 327 $ 57.783 
1943-1 
All Hay (tons) 9 24.90 12,176 
195 512 24.00 12,288 
Cotton Seed (tons) 1943-1952 19 
195 137 57.60 7,891 
19 126 62.50 7,875 
Grain Sorghums (bu.) 1943-1952 3,707 
1953 2.318 1.25 1,722 
195) 2, 1.15 3,059 
s r t 1943-1952 18 
orghum Forage (tons) 9 3,880 
195) 306 20.00 6,120 
Corn (bu.) 1943-1952 1,678 
195 1,275 1.77 2.201 
19 1,318 1.70 2,241 
Br 1943-1 
195) 5.1 320.00 1,632 
Winter Wheat (bu.) 1943-1952 3,063 
195 515 2.02 1,040 
1968 400 2.15 860 
Apples (bu.) 1943-1952 667 
1953 103 3.00 309 
1954 760 2.85 2,166 
Beans (100 1b. bags) 1943-1952 384 
alae 1953 155 7.60 1,125 
1954 216 6.60 1,353 
Alfalfa Seed (1bs.) 1943-1952 1,480 
195 1,292 219 
19 1,770 4g 
Peanuts (1bs.) 1943-1952 8,239 
195 6,250 115 719 
195 6,000 720 
Berley (bu.) 1943-1952 555 
195 390 1.18 460 
195 525 614 
Oats 1943-1952 800 
195 420 85 357 
195) 594 88 523 
Other (2) 2,843 
19 2,783 
Total All Crove (2) 195 94,045 
195 99,158 


* Price per pound 

(1) Includes spring wheet, rye, potatoes, perches, and truck crops. 
(2) Includes only crops shown above. 

Source: U. S, Agricultural Marketing Service, Las Cruces, New Mexico, 


HIRED WORKERS AND WAGES 

Seasonal hired work declined sharply during 
all months of 1954 as compared to the previous 
year. The State Employment Security Com- 
mission reports that hired work was down 35 per 
cent during the peak harvest season of October, 
November, and December. 

Approximately 63 per cent of the total seasonal 
hired workers were Mexican nationals. In Oc- 
tober, the peak month, farmers hired 18, 696 
foreign workers mostly for harvesting cotton. 
Although the greatest number of workers are 
used during the months of September, October, 
November, and December, an average of 3,000 
Mexican nationals were also employed on farms 
in the first eight months of the year. 

New Mexico farmers paid an average wage 
rate of $2.50 for picking 100 lbs. of seed cotton. 
The rate was the lowest in the nation and 30 cents 
below the national average. Farmers inArizona, 
California, ,Missouri, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Florida paid $3.00 or more. Wage rates for 
other types of farm work were comparatively 
lower in New Mexico than in the neighboring 
States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Arizona, Utah, and Nevada. A hired worker in 
New Mexico averaged $110.00 per month plus 
room and board. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR FARMERS 

Old-age and survivors insurance is now availa- 
ble to farm operators and employees. Operators 
who make as much as $400 profit a year now 
qualify for insurance, and farm workers who re- 
ceive as much as $100 cash per year are covered 
under the new law. An employee pays 2 per cent 
of his cash earnings for social security and his 
employer matches it with the same amount. The 
tax for a self-employed farmer is 3 per cent of 
his annual earnings. The new law took effect 
January 1, 1955, therefore it is too early to tell 
what effect it will eventually have on our econo- 
my. 


MINING 


INING ACTIVITY in New Mexico during 
Mie showed both healthy and discouraging 


aspects. Mining of coal, lead, zinc, gold, 

and silver, formerly important sources of in- 
come inthe State, practically ceased. Copper 
production was down nearly 17 per cent from 
1953. At the same time, production of oil, natu- 
ral gas, and potash increased sufficiently to 
bring total value of mineral production to $346 
million. This was 6.4 per cent above 1953, and 
an all time record high for mineral production in 
the State. 
Even these figures failed to tell the full story. 


9. VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION* 
New Mexico 


1953 & 1954 
1953 1954 

(000's) (000's) 
Petroleum $185,140 $195, 
Potash 
Copper 1,602 35. 
Natural Gas 18,798 22,356 
Natural Gas Liquids 14,710 20,930 
Sand and Gravel 1.2 1,300 
Co 1,222 
Perlite 2 gee 
Pumice 760 700 
Pluorspar 583 
Stone 35 37 
Lead 77 23 
Gold 91 122 
Clays 104 100 
Silver 186 98 
Barite 72 
Beryllium 52 54 
Iron Ore 29 15 
Zinc 3,076 2 
Columbium-Tantalun 5 1 
Others* 1,238 1,472 
Total® $325,290 $346,080 


‘Excluding uranium and manganese ore shipped to government stockpile. 
Source: U, Bureau of Mines. 


They do not include uranium production, and 
most of the talk and increased activity in mining 
in the State last year concerned uranium, voted 
the ''metal of the year" by Mining World. 


URANIUM 

As a spectacle, the uranium rush of 1954 in 
New Mexico rivaled the gold rush of the '70's 
and '80's, as thousands of persons took to the 
field on horseback, ‘in jeeps, jalopies, and air- 
planes, equipped with Geiger counters, scintil- 
lators, and other assorted devices to seek their 
fortunes. Fabulous tales of strikes equaling or 
surpassing Charlie Steen's Mi Vida have been 
circulated. Tests on Tom Hudson's discovery 
were reported to show $4 million worth of the 
miracle stuff in one 100-foot square. Some think 
the Jackpile and Haystack mines will prove as 
lucrative as the Mi Vida. 

Besides fabulous tales, uranium has spawned 
the greatest rush of claims filings in history (500 
in Eddy county alone in four months). Arguments 
over claims are heated, but in the 20th century 


resort is had to courts instead of six-guns. 
Questionable uranium stock sells briskly, a 
speculation for the buyers but a necessity for the 
promoters who are faced with staggering ex- 
penditures for prospecting and developing claims. 

The federal government has created much of 
the boom in uranium, with special tax incentives 
and bonus payments to encourage prospecting, 
development, and production. Government subsi- 
dies help build roads through wastelands, and 
government policy has opened oil and gas lands 
to uranium prospecting. The U. S. Public Health 
Service has become concerned about possible in- 
juries from radiation -- "radiation poisoning" 
has replaced "lead poisoning" as a threat to 
prosnectors and miners. 

A fine spirit of democracy pervades the urani- 
um boom. Families are taking up prospecting as 
a week-end venture, and classes are offered in 
prospecting for the general public. Anyone who 
is lucky enough can still find uranium. Develop- 
ing the find is a different matter -- it's getting 
more expensive all the time. It is also frequent- 
ly worthwhile, as shown by the fact that large 
companies such as railroads, oil and gas compa- 
nies, copper companies, and investment compa- 
nies are getting into uranium. 

Uranium bearing minerals have been found in 
23 of the 32 counties of the State. While many of 
these discoveries were not of commercial size 
or grade, by the end of the year a good number 
of mines were in production in the State. For 
other minerals we know the producing units and 
amount of production in detail, but uranium pro- 
duction figures are restricted. One report has it 
that during 1954 there were 36 uranium mines 
producing in New Mexico, and a larger number 
of authenticated deposits not in production. The 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, quoting another report, 
says that 75 uranium properties were producing 
in the leading area alone. Take your choice, or 
refuse both figures -- the fact remains that u- 
ranium production is going up. Sometime in the 


10. PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT IN METALS MINING 
New Mexico, 1953 & 1954 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Avg Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 
Product ton) 6 
Gold (fine ounces) 1953 245 23 139 3 407 2 19 191 7 137 87 822, 614 
1954 518 ake 465 56 57 73 ih 49 303,500 
Silver (fine ounces) 195 34,325 30,093 19,398 16,064 18,664 18,808 16,149 16,721 10,514 9,864 7,359 7,350 205, 
195 13,248 15,056 7,607 7,312 11,010 11,435 10,758 7,010 6,604 6,100 5,860 1077200 
Copper (short tons) 1953 5,915 619 6,318 6,463 6,395 6,330 6,391 6,086 436 4,967 6,021 6,536 2,4 
1954 5,752 4,564 4,498 4,792 5,564 5,344 2,514 i960 5.843 6,340 5,960 
Lead (short tons) 195 456 472 2ko 223 167 207 201 206 220 138 185 178 2,943, 
; 195) 83 130 85 157 83 90 57 4g 50 4o 2 870 
Zinc (short tons) 133 2,943 2,360 1,330 1,076 1,030 1,272 «1,123 1,175 1,062 1 1 1 = (13,373 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 0 0 7 
(2) 
Index of Metals Production 195 102.9 93.4 86.6 85.9 84,5 9 84.6 81.9 73.9 56.5 67.4 72.8 81.4 
(Wo, av. 1947-49 = 100) 195 6.6 50.5 51.6 52.2 55.3 eho 61.5 2.2 54.2 64.2 68.9 64.3 56.7 
Index of Bmployment in Metals 195 109, 106.2 96.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 103.1 103.1 96.8 90.6 87.5 99.4 
Mining’ (Mo. av. 100) 195) 90:6 90.6 90.6 84.3 87.5 90.6 90.6 93.7 93.7 103.1 103.1 103.1 93.5 


(1) U. 8, Bureau of Mines, 
(2) Bureau of Business Research based on data from U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


(3) Bureau of Business Research based on data from N, M. Employment Security Commission, 
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future, if secrecy on uranium is lifted, business 
historians may decide that 1954 was the year 
when uranium became established in New Mexico 
as a major mineral. 

Production for the State centered in the Gallup- 
Grants-Laguna area, which has become one of 
the leading uranium producing areas of North 
America. By the end of the year two substantial 
processing plants were in operation. Anaconda's 
plant near Bluewater, the older plant, was being 
expanded. The Kerr-McGee plant at Shiprock, 
completed in late 1954, is said to be the first of 
ten plants in the United States specially designed 
to process ores of uranium. 

Uranium prospecting attracted considerable 
new money into the State and served to relieve 
unemployment, particularly in Grant county. 
Some idea of the magnitude of operations may be 
had from the fact that the ten largest operators 
on the Colorado Plateau had spent $3 million on 
core drilling alone by mid-year. It was esti- 
mated that the federal government might spend 
up to $6 million in exploration and development 
in 1954. A considerable proportion of these 
large sums has found its way into New Mexico 
channels of trade. 

Owing to the fact that most production so far 
has been from federal or Indian lands, the State's 
treasury has not been greatly affected. Pro- 
ceeds from sales of permits had brought in some 
$20,500 by mid-year, but royalties had produced 
only $154.08. Royalties on Indian lands, how- 
ever, had reached substantial figures. It was 
estimated that royalties to the Lagunas, on whose 
land is located the Jackpile mine, would reach 
$75, 000 per month in the latter part of the year. 

In contrast to the frenzied situation in urani- 
um, the remainder of the State's metal mining 
industry was in a slump during most of 1954. A- 
mong other minerals, coal was also in a de- 
pressed state. 


COAL 

All the lead and zinc mines in the State were 
closed as 1954 began, but production of coal con- 
tinued for part of the year at the Koehler mine 
near Raton and throughout the year at Madrid. 
Other small seasonally operated bituminous 
mines produced small tonnages sporadically. 

The situation in coal was worse than in lead 
and zinc, however, because there seemed little 
chance of recovery, whereas the lead and zinc 
operators were hopeful of reopening in 1955. 

New Mexico has an estimated reserve of 61 
billion tons of coal, and prospects are that nearly 
all of it will remain a reserve for a long time to 
come. Markets for coal have steadily disap- 
peared as other fuels have been discovered and 
produced in abundance in the southwest. The 
article on electric power production in this issue 
gives some details of recent gains in use of natu- 


ral gas at the expense of coal in New Mexico and 
in the Mountain States. 

At the end of 1954 the Madrid mines were em- 
ploying about 100 workers, producing anthracite 
for treating lime at Arizona copper plants. Pro- 
duction of bituminous had ceased exceptfor a few 
part-time producers for small rural markets. 
Most of the mines have been entirely abandoned. 
The equipment and even the towns have been dis- 
mantled and sold. Total coal production in 1954 
under these circumstances was only 200,000 
tons, down from 733,000 tons as recently as 
1950. 

One coal industry spokesman could foresee a 
time, possibly ten years hence, when coal would 
recover its markets as natural gas reserves 
were exhausted. Others figure that by then a- 
tomic energy will be available. Some hope for 
the immediate future appeared in negotiations to 
secure the production at Madrid for shipment to 
chemical plants, and there is speculation about 
using substantial quantities of New Mexico bi- 
tuminous as raw material for chemical process- 
ing. 


LEAD AND ZINC 

Of New Mexico's 26 important zinc-lead mines, 
none were operating during 1954 because prices 
of the two metals were too low to permit pro- 
duction at a profit. By February the price of 
zinc had dropped to 9 1/4 cents per pound, a de- 
cline of more than 10 cents in two years. Lead 
prices had dropped from 19 cents to 13 cents in 
the same period. 

As a result no zinc-lead ore was mined in New 
Mexico for the first time since the State became 
an important producer in 1903. Substantial 
tonnages of lead ore and lead-barite ore were 
mined by the Portales and the Mex-Tex mining 
companies in Socorro county, but because of the 
shut-down of zinc and zinc-lead mines lead pro- 
duction amounted to only 870 tons, the smallest 
since 1921. 


11. INDEXES OF ACTIVITY 
IN POTASH MINING 
New Mexico, 1953 & 1954 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 


PRODUCTION 

1953 1954 1953 1954 

January 189.5 209. 133.3 121.7 
February 178.9 193. 133.3 121.7 
March 201.2 221.0 133.3 121.7 
april 193.3 198.0 156.5 121.7 
196, 210.5 144.9 115.9 

June 185.8 199.7 144.9 121.7 
July 185.0 187.7 127.5 121.7 
August 177.3 195.5 127.5 121.7 
September 194.2 209.2 127.5 121.7 
October 193.1 218.8 127.5 121.7 
November 190.2 222.0 121.7 121.7 
December 196.3 222.5 121.7 121.7 
Year 190.0 207.3 133.3 121.2 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of HN, M, Bureau of 
Revenue and N, M. Enployment Security Commission, 


At least one important mine in Grant county 
was abandoned and the pumps and equipment re- 
moved. More than 1,000 miners were laid off 
in the Silver City area, center of the State's 
lead-zine operations. 

The industry blames its troubles on the fact 
that domestic prices were controlled during the 
war while foreign producers were encouraged by 
high prices to develop new supplies. When the 
emergency ended, the English dumped their 
stockpiles and imports of foreign ore zoomed, 
causing zinc and lead prices to drop sharply. 

Considerable pressure has been brought to 
raise import duties, restrict foreign imports, 
and expand the government's stockpiling pro- 
gram. In May the government did announce an 
expanded program for stockpiling strategic 
minerals, including lead and zinc, but there were 
widespread complaints that the program failed to 
buy either enough of the metals or at prices high 
enough to justify reopening the mines. 

By mid-year, however, prices had risen 
slightly, to 11 cents for zinc and 14 cents for 
lead. In September the price of zinc reached 
11 1/2 cents, and in October lead rose to 15 
cents. 


COPPER 

Mine production of copper in New Mexico 
dropped 16.7 per cent from 1953, mostly be- 
cause of curtailed operations starting in Febru- 
ary and lasting through September. A 16-day 
strike during the latter part of August also cut 
into production. The closing of the Hurley 
smelter in April and reduced employment in the 


mines added to unemployment in Grant county, 
already swollen by idle lead-zinc operations. 
The Hurley smelter was reopened in August, 
and in October after fifteen years of operation 
this smelter produced its two-billionth pound of 
refined copper. Chino Mines placed its Santa 
Rita pits back on a 24-hour, 7 day week in Oc- 
tober, rehiring a substantial number of men in 
so doing. While the bulk of ore taken from the 
State in 1954 was mined by Chino, other sub- 
stantial producers included the Banner Mining 
Miser's Chest and the Atwood mines near Lords- 
burg, and the Stauber mine near Santa Rosa. 


POTASH 

New Mexico producers sold $63.8 million 
worth of potash in 1954, highest returns for any 
mineral produced in the State excepting petrole- 
um. Production was up 9 per cent and shipments 
were up 11 per cent over 1953, but producers 
complained of a sagging market which they 
blamed on dumping of East German (Soviet) 
potash in this country at prices $6-8 per ton 
under the price which would make domestic pro- 
duction profitable. By year-end surpluses of 
potash were reported. The United States Tariff 
Commission was’ considering import duties. 
Even without duties the average price in 1954 
was nearly 10 per cent above that in 1953. 

New Mexico's production, about 90 per cent of 
the nation's total, came from five operations in 
Eddy county. During the year two additional 
companies announced intentions of entering the 
field. Freeport Sulphur and Consolidation Coal 
formed a_ jointly-owned company, National 
Potash, and started construction of a mine and 
refinery midway between Carlsbad and Hobbs. 


12. SALES, PRODUCTION, AND EMPLOYMENT IN PETROLEUM MINING 
New Mexico, 1953 & 1954 
Jan Fed Mar Avr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 
Sales‘) (000) 
Lea County 195 5,057.2 4,787.9 5,337.7 5,397.7 5,609.8 5,483.5 5,717.0 5,805.5 5,739.0 5,424.6 5,707.2  66,020.9 
195 5,802.8 5,007.0 6,037.6 5,812.4 5,882.3 5,923.3 5,880.5 5,961.6 5,696.6 5,864.3 6,012.8 5,676.3 69,557.5 
Eddy County 195 303.3 229.8 277.0 311.1 233.8 292.8 228.9 250.6 285.8 258.5 247.9 280.8 3,200.3 
195) 281.7 240.7 264.7 257.6 287.6 233.0 364.9 258.7 248.3 236.3 285.0 271.5 3,230.0 
Chaves County 195 13.6 12,1 15.1 12.8 14.3 12.5 13.2 13.8 7.6 17.1 37.8 18.2 218.1 
195 2h. 23.3 29.7 29.1 35.1 34.8 io.8 49.7 2077 68.5 75.2 67.7 534.6 
Rio arriba County 195 29.8 33.4 37.0 31.2 43.6 38.4 42.1 35.7 34.2 31.8 34.0 28.2 419.4 
195 28.0 25.7 31.0 36.3 27.8 31.2 38.0 31.6 32.2 34.7 39.4 34.6 390.5 
San Juan County 1358 10.7 10.3 6.8 12,3 15.5 14,1 13.3 14.5 14,8 10.2 18.6 5.9 147.0 
5 19 2 27.9 18.2 25 16, 16.4 23.1 21.0 19.8 31.6 18.0 $7.2 247.9 
McKinley County : 1338 13.7 12.8 13.8 13.0 13.7 12.8 13.6 12.4 12.6 13.1 12.4 12.2 156.1 
19 12.2 10.1 41.7 12.0 12.6 3.2 12.2 12.4 12.4 11.4 12.0 143.8 
Sandoval County 195 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.¢ 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
195 0.0 0.3 1.9 1.7 1.0 0.5 0.9 0.8 0.5 0.0 0.7 0.7 9.0 
Roosevelt County 195 o.4 0.4 o.4 0.0 0.4 0.0 0.4 0.4 0.0 0.4 0.0 o.4 3.2 
195) 0.4 0.0 0.1 0.¢ 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.5 
Total (State) 1953 5,428.8 5,086.7 5,687.8 5,778.1 5,931.1 5,854.1 6,028. 6,132.9 6,124.0 6,284.8 5,775.3 6,052.9 70,165.0 
19 6,166.3 5,335.0 6,394.9 6,170.4 6,262.8 6,252.3 6,356.6 6,335.8 6,069.8 6,247.8 6,079.9 74,113.8 
Index of state 195 144, 135.1 152.6 150.0 157.2 152.8 157.0 163.5 160.8 167.3 153.3 160.9 154.6 
Production) 195 162.8 159.1 166.4 163.2 167.9 166.6 159.6 168.4 160.2 156.9 162.3 
(Mo, Av, 1947-49=100) 
Index of Employment 1953 174.8 174.8 169.0 167.1 169.0 176.7 178.6 180.5 176.7 169.0 170.9 170.9 173.2 
. Petroleum Mining(3) 195 159.4 151.7 149.8 144 147.9 151.7 169.0 169.0 157.5 155.6 153.6 149.8 154.9 
Mo, 


av. 1947-49=100) 


Severance Tax Division, N. M, Bureau of Revenue. 


(2) Bureau of Business Research based on reports of U. S$. Bureau of Mines and N, M. Oil Conservation Commission, 
(3) Bureau of Business Research based on reports of N. M. Employment Security Commission. 
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Kerr- McGee Oil Industries and National Farmers 
Union also formed a jointly-owned company to 
mine, process, and distribute potash from 13,000 
acres of leaseholds in Eddy and Lea counties. 

International Minerals and Chemical started 
the second large expansion in two years at their 
Carlsbad plant. United States Potash announced 
construction of a warehouse to store 70,000 tons 
of finished product. 


OIL AND GAS 

Nearly 70 per cent of the total value of the 
State's mineral production came from the liquid 
carbon group in1954, with crude petroleum alone 
accounting for 57 per cent. Increases in value 
of output over 1953 were 6 per cent for crude, 
19 per cent for natural gas, 30 per cent for natu- 
ral gasoline, and 70 per cent for liquid petrole- 
um gases (propane-butane). 

Production of crude oil was reported from 
eight counties in the State. Sandoval county 
entered the ranks for the first time in 1954, with 
small and sporadic output. More than 93 per 
cent of the output came from Lea county. Eddy 
county ranked second with slightly more than 4 
per cent. Production from Chaves and San Juan 
counties increased steadily, however. 

Employment in petroleum extraction dropped 
slightly in 1954 because of lowered exploration 
and drilling. 

Six counties produced natural gas in 1954, al- 
though 69 per cent of the total came from Lea 
county, and 28 per cent from San Juan county. 
Production increased substantially in allcounties 
except Chaves, which dropped 4 per cent, and 
Lea, which increased less than 2 per cent. Pro- 
duction increases were 264 per cent for Roose- 
velt, 94 per cent for Rio Arriba, 31 per cent for 
San Juan, and 28 per cent for Eddy. The in- 
crease for the State approximated 19 per cent. 

Production of liquid fuels from natural gas in- 
creased markedly, largely because of greater 
effectiveness in processing. Intake of natural 
gas at the plants was up 20 per cent over 1953, 
but output of natural gasoline rose 30 per cent 
and production of butane and propane gained 70 
per cent. 

Production of carbon dioxide gas from the 
Bueyeros field in Harding county was nearly 10 
per cent larger in 1954 than in 1953. Production 
of solids, however, dropped more than 6 per 
cent because of increased shipments of liquid 
carbon dioxide to out-of-state plants. An addi- 
tional plant was scheduled for operation near Des 
Moines in Union county. 


OTHER MINERALS 

Under the stimulus of the government stock- 
piling program the tonnage of manganese ore 
shipped to the Deming purchasing depot con- 
tinued to increase. Operators reported shipping 


some 38,000 tons valued at $1,113,568 during 
the year ending in June 1954, about three times 
their shipments in the previous year. This ore 
came from six operations in Sierra, Socorro, 
Luna, and Grant counties. 

In addition to the production for stockpile, the 
Luck Mining and Construction Company shipped 
ferruginous manganese ore from Grant county to 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company at Pueblo during 
part of the year. 

Small quantities of iron ore were shipped 
intermittently from Grant county to a cement 
plant in Arizona. Several mines in Lincoln 
county also shipped iron ore to CF&I at Pueblo. 

Small quantities of molybdenum concentrate 
were recovered as a by-product from the Chino 
copper operations and from molybdenum ore 
mined near Questa. 

Output of crude perlite increased sharply in 
1954, exceeding 100,000 tons for the first time. 
On the other hand, the quantity of pumice fell off 
materially from 1953. Some producers reported 
increasing competition from other lightweight 
aggregates. 

Demand for fluorspar from New Mexico mines 
was at a low level in 1954, and production de- 
creased about 20 per cent from 1953 as operators 
complained that they were unable to compete 
with imported fluorspar. R.L.E. 


MANUFACTURING 


VERAGE NUMBER of employees in manu- 

A acess in 1954 was down slightly from 
1953, due to declines in activity in the first 

six months of the year. However, output of 
manufactured goods was higher than in 1953, and 
total manufacturing payrolls also ran above 1953. 
The number of employees increased in potash, 
oil, transportation equipment, and ordnance pro- 
ducts during the year. 
Average weekly earnings of manufacturing 
employees in 1954 were 6 per cent above 1953 
levels, and 45 per cent above 1950. With slightly 
fewer workers in 1954, the higher weekly earn- 
ings nevertheless resulted in a $3 million in- 
crease over 1953 in wages paid. 
Weekly earnings in manufacturing in the State 
in 1954 were about 25 per cent higher than aver- 
age weekly earnings for all industries. Manu- 
facturing, with average weekly earnings of 
$85.51 ran slightly below mining which had the 
top weekly rate of $90.00 for all industries in 
the State. The range in weekly earnings in 
manufacturing was from about $35 in textile and 
leather shops to $110 in transportation equip- 
ment. Over half the manufacturing workers 
were in the higher paying ordnance and potash 
industries, and because of the fewer number of 


INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 
1953 & 1954 
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workers in the lower paying industries the aver- 
age weekly wage was weighted in favor of the top 
paying manufacturers. 

Only seven other states had hourly earnings in 
manufacturing higher than the rates in New 
Mexico. Average hourly earnings of workers in 
New Mexico and in neighboring states were as 
follows: 


September 1954 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Arizona $2.00 
New Mexico 1.95 
Kansas 1.89 
Colorado 1.80 
Oklahoma 77 
Texas 
Utah 1.74 


Ordnance work continued to employ the largest 
number of manufacturing workers in the State, 
and was the fastest-growing manufacturing in- 
dustry. From June 1953 to June 1954 ordnance 
manufacturers added 464 workers to their pay- 
rolls. Lumber and wood products manufacturing 
continued to decline, with a loss during the year 
of over 400 workers and 22 operators. Chemical 
processing, due to continued expansion in potash, 
replaced food products as the third largest cate- 
gory of manufactures in the State. The number 
of workers in petroleum refining increased, 
making that industry sixth in importance, a gain 
from the seventh place it held in 1953. Number of 
employees also increased in _ transportation 
equipment manufacturing, putting this category 
in seventh place. 


June 1953 June 1954 


Ordnance and accessories 5, 604 6, 068 
Lumber and wood products 2,634 2,219 
Chemicals (mostly potash) 1,964 2,133 
Food products 2, 241 2,110 
Printing and publishing 1,120 1,140 
Petroleum refining 479 571 
Transportation equipment 436 503 
Stone, glass, and clay prod. 581 473 
Primary metals refining 412 282 
Fabricated metal products 224 225 
All manufacturing 16, 743 16,596 


Continued declines in number of employees 
are in prospect for the lumber and wood products 
industry during 1955. With potash production 
increasing it seems likely that by the end of the 
year chemical manufacturing will be second in 
importance in the State. 


13. MANUFACTURING IN NEW MEXICO 
1950 - 1954 


1950 1951 1952 1953 


Humber of Workers 


(Monthly Average) 12,212 «14,167 15,483 16,400 16,183 
Paid 
in 000's) $37,480 $52,342 $ 62,385 § 68,753 $ 71,966 
Average Weekly 
Earnings $59.02 $69.69 $77.49 $80.67 85.51 


© Eetimated by Bureau of Business Research. 
Source: BW. M. Buployment Security Commission, 


14. INDEXES OF MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 
New Mexico, 1953 & 1954 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 


SALES EMPLOYMENT 
1953 1954 1953 1954 

January 200.4 205.4 161.3 155.3 
February oy 345.7 162.3 156.3 
March 286.8 300.8 162.3 157.3 
april 295.4 290.5 164 160.3 
May 272.2 279.3 166 165 : 
June 234.4 227.1 168.4 1 
July 262.4 309.4 171.4 165.4 
August 265.8 255.1 171.4 165.4 
September 270.8 272.5 169.4 167.4 
October 231.0 333.6 165.4 167.4 
November 3 296.3 162.3 167.4 
December 266.6 279.2 159.3 166.4 
Year 256.5 283.3 165.4 163.2 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of 3. M. Bureau of 
Revenue and N. M, Employment Security Commission, 

The atomic energy program has_ already 
stimulated some growth of private industry in 
the State. If the federal government continues to 
expand its ordnance research, development, and 
production work, New Mexico may see more 
private firms engaged in manufacturing technical 
instruments to supply the large atomic energy 
installations. ¥. 


UTILITIES & TRANSPORT 


LECTRIC POWER production in New Mexico 
EF for 1854 was 2.1 per cent above 1953. This 

represents a considerable drop in the rate of 
increase, which for the three preceding years 
ran as follows: 

1953 11.3 per cent 

1952 12.6 per cent 

1951 16.1 per cent. 

Power production in April, May, June, and 
August 1954 was below the corresponding months 
of 1953. A drop of this sort has happened only 
once before since the end of the war in August 
1945: December 1949, and January and Febru- 
ary 1950 also saw power output drop below the 
year-ago period. Otherwise until 1954 every 
post-war month showed a gain over the same 
month of the preceding year. 

Peak month in 1954 was July, and the low 
month was February. The summer gain over the 
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winter low was 38 per cent in both 1954 and 
1953. 

A few years ago New Mexico's pattern of power 
production of a late summer high and a late 
winter low ran counter to the national pattern, 
in which more power was produced in the winter 
months. In 1954, however, August was the peak 
month for the nation, and February the low 
month, following the New Mexico pattern. But 
August nationwide was only a little over 15 per 
cent above February, or less than half the per- 
centage difference for the two months in New 
Mexico. This wider variation in demand makes 
for higher costs of electricity in the State since 
our power plants must be designed to meet peak 
demands. The unused capacity in winter months 
must be paid for, even though it is producing no 
power. 

The factors moving national power production 
toward a summer peak are diverse, but in New 
Mexico the pattern depends on the heavy use of 
electrical pumps for deep well irrigation. 

As in 1953 the biggest gain in power use was 
in residential sales, up 9 per cent for the first 
eleven months of 1954. However, the 1953 gain 
in residential power sales was 26 per cent. 

Industrial power sales in the State ran 3.2 per 
cent below 1953, but total industrial power pro- 
duction was up 1.1 per cent, due to slight gains 
in production by industry-owned plants. Com- 
mercial sales, which had been up 10 per cent in 
1953, lost this ground and some more besides, 
with a 12.7 per cent drop in 1954. 

The buoyant postwar expansion of power output 
is over, for a while at least, and the slowdown 
has hit New Mexico particularly hard. Pro- 
duction for the Mountain States as a group in- 
creased more (3.4 per cent) than for New Mexi- 
co, and the gain for the country as a whole was 
even higher (5.5 per cent). In respect to power 
production, at least, New Mexico is no longer 
expanding at a more rapid rate than the nation. 

Starting in March 1954 the use of coal as fuel 
for generating electric power fell off sharply in 


15. ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
New Mexico, 1952, 1953 & 1954 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 


1952 1953 1954 
January 138.7 157.1 
February 133.0 1 
March 148.2 165.9 168.8 
april 150.6 168.7 167.4 
Mey 148.6 170.0 2 
June 159.2 189.9 186.1 
July 162.5 200.2 208.4 
August 178.7 195.6 192.2 
September 169.3 176.6 177.2 
October 152.8 165. 
November 153.6 
Decenber 155.4 106.2 177.2 
‘Year 154.2 171.6 175.2 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of Federal Power 
Commission. 


16. INDEXES OF ACTIVITY 
IN TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 
New Mexico, 1953 & 1954 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 


SALES EMPLOYMENT 

1953 1954 1953 1954 
January 116.5 218.4 129.9 126.6 
February 254.3 174.8 1299.3 122.6 
March 158.3 166.8 129.9 120.0 
april 300.4 176.9 131.9 119.3 
May 167.6 170.5 132.3 120.0 
June 158.9 157.8 135.3 122.0 
July 147.4 164.7 136.6 123.3 
August 258.2 164.5 135.9 121.3 
September 163.9 141.5 133.9 121.3 
October 159.9 131.9 120.0 
November 198.3 152.2 131.9 119.3 
December 137.8 143.9 129.9 118.0 
Year 189.7 166.0 132.3 121.1 


Source: Bureru of Business Research based on reports of N. M, Bureau of 
Revenue end HN, M, Employment Security Commission, 


New Mexico, and during the year use of coal ran 
57 per cent below 1953. We often point out that 
coal cannot compete with natural gas in New 
Mexico, and in 1954 use of natural gas as fuel 
for generating electricity rose 9 per cent. Use 
of fuel oil was down 3 per cent from 1953. 

For the nation, however, use of coal in power 
production was up slightly, 2 per cent above 
1953. Fuel oil dropped 19 per cent, and natural 
gas gained 10 per cent. In the Mountain States 
coal was down 13 per cent, oil was down 28 per 
cent, and natural gas gained 32 per cent. These 
figures merely emphasize what the related e- 
lectric power production figures have already 
demonstrated: that in use of fuels for power New 
Mexico is growing, for a change, more slowly 
than the nation. P.M.S. 


CONSTRUCTION 


EW CONSTRUCTION in New Mexico ran at 
N record levels in 1954, totalling about 5 per 
cent above 1953. Industrial and commercial 
building declined slightly, but the road building 
program continued at a higher pace than in 1953, 
home building was up, and federal government 
contracts held at levels above the previous year. 
In 1953 the federal government awarded $55.7 
million in contracts for new construction, and 
this rose to an estimated $57 million in 1954. 
These trends reflected the national situation, 
where record levels were also noted. However, 
nationwide the Commerce and Labor Depart- 
ments reported that "the decline in private in- 
dustrial building in 1953 was continued in 1954, 
as the major programs for new defense facilities 
initiated in 1951 approached completion." 
Furthermore, "the physical volume of new com- 
mercial building was well under the level of the 
late 1920's." 
Construction costs remained stable during the 
first half of 1954, and then increased slightly for 


the last six months. Wage costs were cut some 
by improved methods of operation and planned 
work schedules. This increased efficiency kept 
the numbers of construction workers at about the 
same level as the year before, even though 
volume of construction was up. 


HOME BUILDING 

Home building in New Mexico slumped briefly 
and recovered in 1953 and remained in a high 
state of activity throughout 1954. The home 
builders were responsible for the higher total 
value of all building permits in 1954. However, 
the most significant aspect of home construction 
was the larger numbers of dwelling units going 
up in a number of cities in the State. In previous 
years most of the increases in home building 
represented construction in Albuquerque, Carls- 
bad, Roswell, or Santa Fe. Last year the Bureau 
of Business Research reported home building at 
a standstill in Clovis and Gallup. In the table 
below, these two cities show important gains in 
valuation of residential building permits in 1954: 


(valuation in thousands) Per Cent 

1953 1954 Increase 
Alamogordo $ 1,229 1,622 32.0 
Albuquerque 21,501 22, 438 4.4 
Clovis 201 1, 490 641.3 
Gallup 432 1, 722 298.6 
Las Cruces 827 2,925 205.3 


Demand for housing by military and other 
government personnel was mostly responsible 
for the high percentage increases inAlamogordo, 
Clovis, Gallup, and Las Cruces. 


NON-RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 

Value of permits for non-residential building 
in New Mexico was 16 per cent lower in 1954 
than in 1953. This reversed the situation of 1953 
when large numbers of permits were issued for 
commercial buildings, churches, office and bank 
buildings, and schools. 


The sharp curtailment in Albuquerque was re- 
sponsible for most of the percentage drop in the 
State's total value of non-residential permits. 
Albuquerque's 31 per cent decline from the previ- 
ous year was more than enough to overcome the 
increases in Alamogordo, Artesia, Carlsbad, 
Clayton, Clovis, Gallup, Las Cruces, Las Vegas, 
Roswell, and Tucumcari. Demand for com- 
mercial buildings in Albuquerque dropped off 
considerably, and at present a good number of 
vacant buildings are available. 


ROAD BUILDING 

Contracts for State road and bridge construc- 
tion amounted to $20 million in 1954, about 23 
per cent higher than in 1953. Road building work 
throughout the twelve months of 1954 progressed 
at an even pace, which indicates good planning 
procedures in the Highway Department. In 
previous years, the amount of work in progress 
had been somewhat erratic. The most active 
road builders during the year were Brown Con- 
tracting Company, Henry Thygesen & Company, 
and the three Skousen Construction Companies. 
These companies won about 40 per cent of the 
value of new contracts awarded for road con- 
struction in the State. The $1 million contract 
awarded to Skousen-Hise Contracting Company 
for road building on Highway 66 was the largest 
of the year. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 

There was some expansion in existing uranium, 
potash, and gasoline plants, but no new industrial 
plants of major importance were started in 1954. 
Most industrial construction in 1954 was on pro- 
jects started in 1953. There are plans for two 
new potash plants in the Eddy and Lea counties 
area, and some additional gasoline plants may be 
built in San Juan county after the proposed 
natural gas pipe line to the Northwest is com- 
pleted. Any expansion in the atomic energy pro- 
gram will probably result in additional industrial 
plants in the Albuquerque and Santa Fe area. 


17. INDEXES OF CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
New Mexico, 1953 & 1954 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 
Jan Fed Mar apr May June July aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 
Total Building Permits 1953 316.3 179.2 199.5 355.1 136.8 16.5 217.8 200.8 138.3 223.4 87.7 240.3 . 
195) 103.6 194.4 358.9 253.9 157.0 226.7 184.0 205.0 233.5 221.6 288.6 127.9 212.9 
Residential Buildi 1 6 196.6 220.8 1.7 124.2 156.8 118.9 129.5 167.3 242.0 37.5 125.0 172.5 
6 186.6 297.1 99.3 192.2 194.8 218.1 251.5 270.5 258.0 110.9 203.2 
Non-Residential 1 461.6 8.2 165.6 594.5 164.7 181.6 519.3 408.1 71.4 200.2 211.9 608.8 307.2 
Building 66.7 614.7 304.3 325.2 158.6 170.8 205.4 243.6 146.7 438.7 186.8 258.9 
Contractors’ sal 1 247.5 236.7 246.2 300.7 327.7 308.5 325.5 294.2 284.6 262.9 298.1 321.8 287.9 
282.4 332.6 220.5 231.4 230.7 313.0 237.5 294.4 231.7 256.5 318.1 257.8 
Building Materials Sales 1‘ 118.0 111.2 129.5 145.4 135.7 146.2 125.1 133.9 120.5 126.1 112.6 113.2 126.5 
94.1 111.6 108.2 117.6 131.1 132.2 133.9 134.2 134.7 132.7 122.1 123.9 
Shipments of Portland 1 147.7 196.2 164.7 172.2 200.4 171.1 4.1 162.5 140.6 127.3 88,1 153.2 
oa, 131.5 14.4 226.5 183.9 202.4 162.6 165.8 175.7 212.7 
1 tt 1 6. 98, 102.9 110.0 113.2 119, 122.7 123.5 121.9 128.2 117.1 112.4 113.9 
3 101.3 104.5 109.2 108, 116.3 121.9 122.7 119.5 114.0 110.8 110.3 
Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of city building inspectors, N. M. Bureau of Revenue, NS. M. Employment Security Commission, and 


U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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BUILDING TRADES WAGE SCALES 

Average hourly wages ranged between $2.21 
and $2.32 during the twelve months of 1954. 
This was about 6 cents higher than in 1953, 
possibly due to higher minimum wage rates for 
construction workers on State government pro- 
jects. The higher average wage did not result in 
higher average weekly earnings, because of a cut 
in the weekly hours worked during the first six 
months of the year. The table below shows 
average weekly earnings and hours for selected 
months in 1953 and 1954: 


Average Average 
Month Weekly Earnings Weekly Hours 
Jan. $82.00 $77.57 38.5 35.1 
June 85. 41 84. 29 39.0 37.8 
Dec. 84.59 86.58 37.1 39.0 


Union wage scales, with few exceptions, re- 
mained the same as the year before. The hourly 
rates were $3.50 for bricklayers, $2.60 for 
carpenters, $3.00 for electricians ($2.90 in 
1953), $2.45 for painters, $3.00 for plasterers, 
and $1.65 for laborers. 


CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 

Number of construction workers in New Mexi- 
co was about the same in 1954 as in 1953. An 
average of 14,000 workers were employed in the 
industry throughout the twelve month period. 
Employment held steady in Albuquerque where 
34 per cent of the total construction workers 
were hired. Alamogordo, Artesia, Clovis, Gal- 
lup, and Las Cruces showed employment gains, 
while declines were noted in the Silver City area, 
Deming, Lordsburg, and Tucumcari. 

Due to the more efficient production methods 
of home builders, the number of employees in 
that segment of the industry declined. Fewer 
workers were needed to erect the same volume 
of construction. The declines hit mostly in the 
unskilled labor category and caused some unem- 
ployment. A few of the unemployed were ab- 
sorbed in the heavy, earthmoving construction 
jobs, but the high degree of mechanization in this 
industry prevented a greater use of unskilled 
laborers. 


TRADE 

HE YEAR 1954 challenged the salesmanship 
T of retail merchants in New Mexico as it did 

over the nation. In spite of an estimated in- 
crease of close to 2 per cent in New Mexico's 
population, a drop of more than 2 per cent in per 
capita income caused the consumer to consider 
each expenditure more closely. The recognized 
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necessity of eating pushed subsistence sales 1.5 
per cent above the 1953 level, but total retail 
sales in the State fell 1.5 per cent from last 
year. Lagging sales brought with them a 1.9 
per cent,drop in retail employment. This pattern 
of trade in New Mexico did not differ sharply at 
any point from that established over the United 
States. 

The continuing "economic adjustment" did not 
slow down trading in New Mexico noticeably until 
December 1953, but hurt all types of trade in 
1954 except sales of the subsistence group and 
furniture and appliance sales. In terms of per 
capita retail sales, New Mexico experienced a 
decline of over 3 per cent and the United States 
of close to 2 per cent from the previous year. 
From this viewpoint subsistence and furniture 
and appliance sales barely held their own. 

There are two indications that prospects for 
1955 trading may be brighter: an increase over 
the 1953 level in United States retail sales of all 
six main categories in November and December 
and an increase over 1953 in retail employment 
in this State in November and December. 

New Mexico retail sales in 1953 totaled $854 
million and in 1954 they dropped to $841 million. 
The sharp decline in automotive sales accounted 
for $10.5 million of the $13 million loss. New 
and used truck and car dealers’ suffered the 
greatest part of this drop, their sales dragging 
8 per cent behind the previous year. Sales of 
filling stations and accessory dealers also 
dropped, but only 2 per cent. Nationwide car 
sales decreased 5 per cent, but filling stations 
and auto accessory dealers increased their sales 
by over 6 per cent. 

The difficulties of buying cars during the war 
and the boom in car sales when they became 
more available tended to produce a sharp cyclical 
pattern in the trading of old cars for new. In 
addition to this, rising unemployment and a 
strong feeling of uncertainty about the economic 
future caused people to hesitate before making 
any large investments. This shows up when 1954 
sales are compared with sales in 1951. Over-all 
retail sales increased 12 per cent, but auto- 
motive, building material, and furniture and ap- © 
pliance sales (those requiring the greatest outlay 
of cash or the longest time payments) showed 
either very slight increases or even decreases. 

Since approximately one-fourth of the retail 
dollar in New Mexico and over the nation is spent 
on automobiles and their upkeep, fluctuations in 
this industry bear close watching. In November 
and December 1954 car sales exceeded the 1953 
level for the first time in nine months in New 
Mexico, and the picture for the United States was 
very similar. It must be kept in mind, though, 
that this was an increase over a period of de- 
clining sales. In addition, employment in this 
area of sales decreased almost 5 per cent in 


1954 and by the end of the year had not yet shown 
any signs of recovery. 

Sales in stores classified as "other" failed to 
meet their 1953 record by $5.5 million. This 
group includes department, variety, drug and 
liquor stores as well as small specialty shops. 
Although no breakdown is available for New 
Mexico, trends of sales patterns in these stores 
across the country give some indication of what 
happened here. In the United States only drug 
and liquor stores managed to boost 1954 sales 
above the 1953 level. Department and variety 
stores lost sales, largely due to drops in apparel 
sales. 

Stores in this group increased their sales by 
nearly 20 per cent over the past five years, more 
than any other group, and they were not injured 
during the last few months of 1953 as were most 
other kinds of retail business. Usually stores of 
this type do a brisk Christmas trade, but in 1954 
their December sales dropped nearly $3 million 
behind last year. This decrease kept the index 
of retail trade in December from exceeding the 
previous December. 

In view of the merchants' well publicized satis- 


faction with Christmas trading it is wise to look 
at each county's business. Lea county suffered 
the brunt of lagging sales. Eleven of the 31 other 
counties' total retail sales were below December 
1953, but these decreases were slight and were 
more than matched by the 20 counties with im- 
proved sales. Lea county alone lost the $3 mil- 
lion insales which represented the State's slump 
from December 1953. 

The third hardest hit group of retailers were 
those who sold building materials. These sales 
were 2 per cent, or about $1.5 million, below 
the 1953 level. In the United States the sales 
were off by almost 4 per cent. Sales of building 
materials can be expected to display a less 
steady pattern of growth than those of other cate- 
gories of retail sales. In terms of the violent 
fluctuations in building materials sales over the 
past ten years, this decline in 1954 looks very 
slight. Also, most of the decrease can be ac- 
counted for in Lea county where building activity 
was extremely high in 1953 and fell off in 1954 
when housing shortages were overcome. 

Apparel sales decreased slightly less than 1 
per cent in New Mexico and slightly over 1 per 


18. INDEXES OF ACTIVITY IN RETAIL TRADE 
New Mexico, 1953 & 1954 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 
Jan Fed Mer Aor May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Year 
Sales: 
All Retail Stores 1953 117.3 142.1 124.1 160.2 147.4 155.7 150.2 151.7 140.6 145.9 140.9 159.7 144, 
195 126.4 134.1 132.8 128.9 145.7 145.7 150.8 145.3 138.8 151.0 150.1 159.8 ike. 
Apparel Stores 1953 100.2 102.8 114.4 135.0 133.9 120.4 115.4 114.3 114.7 133.2 167.4 183.4 127. 
1954 122.8 99.8 106.3 127.6 114.9 126.3 132.4 112.9 111.9 131.5 139.3 197.0 126. 
Automotive Stores Re 120.3 148.0 121.8 152.7 148.2 149.5 147.9 142.9 130.0 142.9 134.5 131.4 139. 
1 123.3 123.8 120.7 117.6 132.2 146.7 134.4 135.7 129.6 133.6 142.3 154.2 132. 
Subsistence Stores 1955 116.7 153.6 124.7 164.1 158.8 166.6 157.8 164.9 152.2 155.8 144.4 163.2 151. 
195) 133.0 148.0 150.0 137.0 160.4 152.2 177.0 163.8 147.9 173.0 150.6 156.7 154, 
Furniture and = 87.3 114.6 110.5 130.6 103.1 140.4 160.8 154.4 131.1 124.1 119.1 141.8 126. 
Appliance Stores 1 107.0 142.9 119.9 120.9 127.9 143.1 134.5 107.4 131.0 148.3 153.1 136.8 131.1 
Building Material 1938 118.0 111.2 129.5 145.4 135.7 146.2 125.1 133.9 120.5 126.1 112.6 113.2 126.5 
Stores 1 94.1 111.6 108.2 117.6 134.4 131.1 132.2 133.9 134.2 134.7 132.7 122.1 123.9 
Other Retail Stores 1955 122.3 148.0 127.4 177. 151.2 163.4 157.6 160.1 163.0 153.2 153.8 198.8 155. 
195 138.7 243.4 144.5 138. 157.5 147.5 157.0 154.5 146.9 158.2 163.6 179.0 152.5 
Buployment in 195 134.4 134.0 135.6 136.4 137.2 141.2 144.4 142.8 143.2 i7.2 136.4 140.8 138.6 
Retail Stores 195) 130.0 128.4 129.2 133.6 134.4 136.4 135.2 134.8 135.6 137.2 140.0 147.2 135.2 
Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of N, M. Bureau of Revenue and N. M, Employment Security Commission, 
19. INDEXES OF RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN ALBUQUERQUE 
1953 & 1954 
(September 1949 = 100) 
Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct ov Dec Year 
All Foods 195 108.9 105.9 107.2 108.0 108.3 108.6 108.1 .0 107.6 .0 107.0 107. 107. 
108.2 08,3 106.8 106.9 109.9 109.1 107.8 ne 106.6 
Meats, Poultry, and Fish 1338 99. 95.0 97.1 95.5 99.6 = 4 101.0 104.5 103.5 103.3 99.86 100.1 100.1 
1 101. 100.7 100.7. 101.1 100.0 98.9 99.5 97.9 94.1 93.4 99.5 
Fruits and Vegetables 25.0 222 2%: 113.1 122.0 110.9 108.7 101.6 104.2 107.7. 120.2 110.5 
19 112.8 109.3 108, 109.5 123.9 122.6 0106.4 106.7 107.1 09.5 
Cereals and Bakery Goods 1953 112.7 112.9 112.9 133.2 133.2 13.0 12.8 1286 112.6 2112.5 2012.5 113.5 112.9 
1954 113.7) 127.3) 126.8 120.0 119.7 118.5 118.0 116.5 116.8 117.5 
Dairy Products 195 0705 5115.6 
19 113.9 113.8 109.8 108.8 =107.3 108.2 108.3 106.9 105.7 106.2 109.3 
Other Poods 1933 106-9 100.6 103.1 105.2 106.0 106.2 108.2 110.0 125.7. 118.9 115.7 116.2 is 
1 125.9 2.8 02.8 125.6722) 17.3) 120.3 26.20 13.8 07.2) 05.5 
Source; Bureau of Business Research. 


cent in the United States from 1953 to 1954. Be- 
cause they account for less than 5 per cent of the 
total retail sales in New Mexico, this drop had 
very little effect on the index. Over the country 
sales of both men's and women's apparel were 
slow, although shoe sales picked up a little over 
the previous year. 

At first glance it appears.that furniture and 


appliance retailers in the State should be quite 
content with the 3.6 per cent increase in sales 
over 1953, but 1953 happened to be a very poor 
year for such sales. As a result sales of this 
group in 1954 were still 5.2 per cent below 1951 
and 1.4 per cent below 1950. If the breakdown 
of sales in New Mexico is like that of the United 
States it was the appliance dealers who were 


20. 1953 RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 


(a) Less than $1,000. 


(add 000's) 
Furniture & Building 
County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $13,074 $ 66,296 $ 57,599 $18, 667 $28,004 $ 67,937 $251,577 
Catron 0 317 439 35 35 442 1, 268 
. Chaves 2,247 15, 812 15, 701 2,907 5, 997 16, 214 58, 878 
Colfax 524 4, 740 4,305 355 902 4, 332 15,158 
Curry 1,170 9,089 7,691 1,227 1, 808 7,537 28,522 
De Baca 0 962 873 62 277 1,043 3,207 
Dona Ana 810 11, 231 8, 560 1,551 2,424 8,616 33, 192 
Eddy 2,056 15, 730 14, 946 3, 066 4,151 17, 796 57, 745 
Grant 429 6, 690 6,078 926 . 1,293 6,562 21,958 
Guadalupe 41 1, 887 1,638 102 237 1, 696. 5, 601 
Harding (a) 234 43 0 71 795 1, 143 
Hidalgo 131 1, 884 2,013 86 455 1, 432 6,001 
Lea ‘ 2,415 19, 580 17,492 1, 722 7,645 42,676 91,530 
Lincoln 71 1,170 2,382 34 810 2,485 6,952 
Los Alamos 416 929 2, 231 94 5 1, 252 4,926 
Luna 231 4, 352 2,904 1,048 819 4,045 13, 399 
McKinley 410 10, 281 7,113 809 1, 398 8, 218 28, 229 
Mora 15 455 170 16 10 914 1,580 
Otero 558 4, 749 4,697 641 1, 344 4,002 15,991 
Quay 596 5, 298 4, 769 338 1, 056 2,517 14,574 
Rio Arriba 5 3, 742 2,406 194 365 3, 233 10,055 
Roosevelt 455 4,525 3,544 656 1,580 3, 295 14,055 
Sandoval 35 963 1, 821 106 Ly | 2, 202 5, 184 
San Juan 815 8, 840 5, 833 796 2, 880 12,129 31, 293 
San Miguel 288 3,971 4,122 307 939 4, 706 14, 333 
Santa Fe 2,004 9, 892 13, 923 1, 263 3, 838 11, 815 42, 735 
Sierra 37 1,927 2, 363 144 420 1,593 6, 484 
Socorro 87 1, 884 2,002 217 300 1,542 6, 032 
Taos 53 1, 792 2, 799 343 167 2, 101 7, 255 
Torrance 32 1,521 1, 243 55 344 1, 527 4,712 
Union 158 1,251 1,625 48 337 1, 269 4, 688 
Valencia 167 4, 633 3,425 452 716 4,659 14, 052 
Unallocated 971 1,121 3,401 341 3, 267 22,573 31,674 
Total $30, 411 $227, 738 $210,151 $38, 608 $73,931 $273,154 $853,993 


Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 
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hardest hit. Over the nation furniture sales in- 
creased 3 per cent from 1953, but appliance 
sales, including radios and T-V's, decreased 5 
per cent. 

Subsistence sales (foods, eating places, and 
lodgings) in 1954 had the highest index of any of 
the retail trade groups; 154.1, which means that 
these sales have increased 54.1 per cent over 


the average of 1947-49. They gained $3 million 
over their 1953 record. Because subsistence 
sales account for about one-fourth of the total 
retail sales in the State, they help to stabilize 
the retail sales picture in terms of a steady 
growth corresponding to the growth of the popu- 
lation. It may well be that restaurants in New 
Mexico did not fare so well in 1954 because em- 


(add 000's) 21. 1954 RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 
Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $12,115 $ 62, 232 $ 57,987 $21,148 $28,698 $ 70,344 $252,524 
Catron 27 267 453 70 52 449 1,318 
Chaves 2,307 14, 771 15, 689 2, 761 5, 540 17, 169 58, 237 
Colfax 439 4,105 3,954 320 1,041 4,694 14, 553 
Curry 1,229 8,978 7, 304 1,037 2,084 8,544 29,176 
De Baca 6 842 748 42 281 1,091 3,010 
Dona Ana 962 10, 834 9, 436 1, 453 3, 357 8, 655 34, 697 
Eddy 2,003 15, 020 14, 950 2,304 3, 412 17, 444 55, 133 
Grant 442 4, 822 5, 381 778 902 5,578 17, 903 
Guadalupe 53 2, 660 1, 788 126 285 1, 580 6, 492 
Harding (a) 245 95 0 58 774 1,172 
Hidalgo 115 2,036 1, 784 131 414 1, 457 5, 937 
Lea 2,591 18, 857 15, 862 1, 707 5, 636 32, 268 76,921 
Lincoln 72 1, 368 2,498 40 948 1, 891 6, 817 
Los Alamos 294 1,067 2, 339 252 31 1, 205 5, 188 
Luna 303 3, 881 3,006 1,163 612 3, 297 12, 262 
McKinley 503 9, 209 7,541 734 1,313 7,439 26, 739 
Mora 20 588 177 11 22 946 1, 764 
Otero 525 4, 756 5, 366 699 1, 850 4, 269 17, 465 
Quay 513 4,757 4, 360 244 808 2,558 13, 240 
Rio Arriba 129 3, 726 2, 840 201 334 3, 309 10, 539 
Roosevelt 438 4,055 3,378 842 1, 205 3, 330 13, 248 
Sandoval 28 666 1, 883 (a) 8 2, 252 4, 837 
San Juan 781 9,595 6,010 693 2,774 14, 879 34, 732 
San Miguel 318 4,100 3,925 300 869 4, 443 13, 955 
Santa Fe 2,110 9, 484 14, 134 1,473 4,052 12,614 43, 867 
Sierra 35 1, 706 2,157 90 388 1,473 5, 849 
Socorro 92 1,947 2,029 106 268 1,627 » 6,069 
Taos 112 1, 709 2,914 372 238 2, 255 7,600 
Torrance 16 1, 444 1, 325 47 374 1,478 4, 684 
Union 158 1, 284 1,442 102 350 1, 533 4, 869 
Valencia 178 4,448 3,473 447 598 4,572 13, 716 
Unallocated 1,248 1, 876 7,019 316 3, 632 22, 309 36, 400 
Total $30, 162 $217, 335 $213, 247 $40, 009 $72,434 $267,726 $840,913 


(a) Less than $1, 000. 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 
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ployment in eating and drinking places decreased 
3.6 per cent while employment in grocery stores 
increased slightly. In the United States grocery 
store sales increased 2 per cent but sales of eat- 
ing and drinking places increased only 1 per 
cent. If the gain was made in grocery stores it 
was in spite of slightly falling retail food prices. 


When analyzing retail sales in New Mexico, it 
must be kept in mind that sometimes sales are 
reported on a cash basis, which would tend to 
under-estimate actual sales, especially.in De- 
cember when charge and installment accounts 
reach their peak. In the United States depart- 
ment store charge account sales increased 4 per 


22. RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 


(a) Less than $1,000. 


Source: School Tax Division, N. M.. Bureau of Revenue. 
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(add 000's) December 1953 
Furniture & Building 
County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $1, 425 $ 5,282 $ 5,138 $1, 854 $1, 812 $ 6,618 $22,129 
Catron 0 27 38 4 4 36 109 
Chaves 323 1, 368 1,956 233 377 1,612 5, 869 
Colfax 43 345 232 38 75 370 1,103 
Curry 145 786 651 113 112 877 2,684 
De Baca 0 67 63 4 15 114 263 
Dona Ana 89 807 846 133 220 993 3,088 
Eddy 287 1, 388 1, 360 246 310 1,491 5, 082 
Grant 55 424 455 89 86 852 1,961 
Guadalupe (a) 181 147 5 16 147 496 
Harding (a) 19 2 0 6 85 112 
Hidalgo 14 154 139 16 32 165 520 
Lea 301 1,409 1,658 146 569 6, 469 10, 552 
Lincoln 5 118 152 2 62 179 518 
Los Alamos 89 86 201 12 (a) 171 559 
Luna 34 398 286 119 79 509 1, 425 
McKinley 65 718 521 65 79 788 2, 236 
Mora 2 46 13 10 (a) 72 143 
Otero 61 390 315 44 265 398 1,473 
Quay 71 419 427 33 75 245 1,270 
Rio Arriba 13 197 200 13 32 287 742 
Roosevelt 69 389 313 74 113 326 1, 284 
Sandoval 2 73 156 0 (a) 180 411 
San Juan 119 760 551 94 236 1,073 2, 833 
San Miguel a1 261 322 23 88 520 1, 245 
Santa Fe 210 656 1,065 144 359 1,069 3,503 
Sierra 4 163 202 4 23 157 553 
Socorro 9 136 164 19 23 130 481 
Taos 2 115 180 22 8 201 528 
Torrance 2 154 101 4 30 228 519 
Union 25 147 79 3 27 122 403 
Valencia 24 337 224 36 32 451 1,104 
Unallocated 114 94 653 5 350 2, 458 3,374 
Total $3, 633 $17,914 $18, 810 $3, 607 $5,515 $29,093 $78,572 


| 


cent from December 1953 to December 1954 and 
installment sales increased 14 per cent. The 
effect of more installment purchases would 
probably be greatest on sales of furniture and 
appliances and sales of "other" stores. 

Retail sales in the various counties in New 
Mexico varied sharply. The greatest contrast 


23. RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 
December 1954 


was between Lea and San Juan counties. In 1953 
Lea county experienced an influx of temporary 
construction and oil field workers who had just 
completed work in other areas and had money to 
spend. In 1954 retail sales in Lea county de- 
creased 16 per cent. This amounted to a loss of 
over $14.6 million; the State as a whole lost $13 


(add 000's) 
furniture & Building 
County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $1,551 * 5,082 $ 5,110 $1,617 $2,349 $ 7,423 $23, 582 
Catron 0 28 38 6 5 67 144 
Chaves 325 1,439 1, 264 272 531 1,542 5, 373 
Colfax 55 378 210 at 96 420 1, 186 
Curry 189 861 639 113 189 826 2,817 
De Baca 2 76 63 (a) 29 93 263 
Dona Ana 110 1,050 876 146 225 948 3, 355 
Eddy 289 1, 533 1, 345 225 220 1,432 5, 044 
Grant 83 454 429 95 94 475 1, 630 
Guadalupe 7 180 139 12 22 130 490 
Harding 0 ° 23 3 0 5 95 126 
Hidalgo 17 233 163 22 33 164 632 
Lea 388 1, 884 1,418 187 589 3,099 7, 565 
Lincoln 7 140 ier ge 4 84 175 581 
Los Alamos 33 117 190 7 2 100 449 
Luna 52 529 211- 67 66 359 1, 284 
McKinley 58 817 553 77 69 750 2,324 
Mora 2 56 11 1 (a) 95 165 
Otero 60 476 S15 125 196 482 1, 854 
Quay 70 431 358 21 71 257 1, 208 
Rio Arriba 19 331 245 18 27 353 993 
Roosevelt 44 480 286 93 104 361 1, 368 
Sandoval 0 41 154 0 1 207 403 
San Juan 74 1, 263 412 57 238 1, 131 3, 195 
San Miguel 40 355 331 43 71 450 1, 290 
Santa Fe 236 802 1,165 135 281 1, 306 3,925 
Sierra 7 175 173 6 23 158 542 
Socorro 10 170 153 9 22 155 519 
Taos 6 283 195 18 16 219 737 
Torrance 1 142 i2T 2 27 114 413 
Union 25 123 86 a7 36 154 441 
Valencia 11 388 260 47 26 485 1,217 
Unallocated 131 232 776 11 202 2,174 3, 526 
Total $3, 902 $21,022 $18,069 $3, 480 $5,949 $26,199 $78, 621 


(a) Less than $1,000. 


Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 
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24. INDEXES OF WHOLESALE TRADE 
New Mexico, 1953 & 1954 


(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 
SAL3s EMPLOYMENT 

1953 1954 1953 1954 
January 96.9 109, 137.9 144.2 
February 116.5 109. 137.9 144.2 
March 109.4 117.3 140.0 142.1 
april 125.2 115.1 142.1 148.5 
May 123.0 117.2 144,2 148.5 
June 124.6 122.2 146.3 148.5 
Ri 125.7 120.6 148.5 148.5 
September 128.7 120.3 148.5 146.3 
October 127.9 121.3 14h,2 146.3 
November 126.5 130.3 146.3 146.3 
December 111.7 121.7 144.2 
Year 120.2 120.6 144.0 146.0 


Source; Bureau of Business Research based on reports of N, M. Burem of 
Revenue and N, M. Employment Security Commission, 

million. Because subsistence sales in Lea de- 
clined 10 per cent from 1953 to 1954, it seems 
probable that much of the temporary population 
has dispersed and that 1954 was not as much of a 
bust, as 1953 was a boom, for Lea county. 
Some of these workers no doubt moved into the 
Farmington area in San Juan county in 1954, for 
there the picture is being repeated. Construction 
activity in San Juan county was quite high as was 
activity in the gas fields during 1954. Rental 
units were scarce and the boom was on. Retail 
sales in San Juan county increased by over $3.4 
million, or 11 per cent over 1953. Even auto- 
motive sales increased 8.5 per cent. In 1951 
San Juan was tenth among the counties in volume 
of retail sales. By 1953 it had moved up to 
seventh place, and in 1954 it passed Dona Ana to 
occupy sixth place. 


Of the 32 counties in the State 17 lost sales 
from 1953 to 1954 and 15 gained. Grant county, 
which has been hurt by the depression in mining, 
suffered the greatest percentage decline in sales, 
18.5 per cent. 

The general attitude of thoughtful spending 
which characterized retail sales in 1954 was re- 
peated in the sales of services and amusements. 
Services, considered to be a necessity in this 
country, increased their sales by close to 2 per 
cent, and amusements lost nearly 2 per cent of 
their sales from 1953 to 1954. Employment in 
services and amusement trades together de- 
creased by 11 per cent. s.D. 


FINANCE 


XCEPT FOR a slight halting of its strong up- 
EF ward trend, banking activity showed but little 

effect of the recession in 1954, and that al- 
most entirely in the first half of the year. The 
average level of activity for the year was 5 to 10 
per cent above that of 1953. 

The effects of the recession on banking were 
apparent largely in the fact that they tended to 
hold both debits and loans down to the levels of 
the previous year. Thus the long term upward 
trend was halted. The uncertainty of the busi- 
ness outlook restrained both consumer and busi- 
ness buying, thus reducing the volume of trans- 
actions which give rise to bank debits. Sluggish 
buying coupled with the doubtful business outlook 
also restrained borrowing. 

Reduction in business borrowing, which gives 
rise to demand deposits, showed up in the lag of 
demand deposits. They fell behind their es- 
tablished upward trend during the first three 
quarters of 1954. Time deposits, on the other 
hand, continued to grow steadily all through the 
year, following their usual trend. 

During the last four or five months of 1954 
debits and loans and discounts gained sharply, 
apparently anticipating by several months the 
rise in other measures of activity. Although a 
seasonal rise may normally be expected during ~ 
these months, the increases appeared to be well 
above the typical seasonal pattern, reflecting the 


25. INDEXES OF ACTIVITIES IN SERVICE AND AMUSEMENT TRADES 
New Mexico, 1953 & 1954 


(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 

Jan Fed Mer apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Tov Dec Year 

Sales: 
Amusements 195 111.7 122.9 109.4 137.6 145.3 151.4 132.4 146.4 162.7 132.6 143.5 122.0 134.8 
195) 109.5 115.9 14.3 122.4 141.7 135.8 168.3 148.5 149.5 131.7 131. 118.6 132.4 
Personal and 958 176.5 175.2 172.2 219. 201.1 185. 175.4 188.0 185.7 206.9 181.8 215.1 190.2 
Professional Services 195 200.1 186.8 214.9 188, 202, 189. 185.5 178.5 138.4 189.3 196.5 200.3 193.4 
Buployment in 195; 120.5 110.5 108.9 115.1 116.7 119.8 118.2 119.8 115.1 110.5 107.3 102.7 112.9 
Services & amusenents 19) 98.0 96.5 98.0 99.6 102.7 oe 102.7 105.8 101.1 101.1 98.0 98.0 100.5 


Source: Bureau of Business Research based on reports of WN. M. Bureau of Revenue and BN, M,. Buployment Security Commission, 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


December Per Cent Change December Per Cent Change 
Index December 1954 From Index December 1954 From 
(1947-49 mo. November December (1947-49 mo. November December 
av. = 100) 1954 1953 av. = 100) 1954 1953 
Index of Business Activity. . . 183.3 - 1.8 - 18 Wage Employment....... 136.4 + 1.2 * 1.4 
Sales of Retail Stores. .... 159.8 + 6.5 + @.2 Manufacturing. ....... 166.4 - 6.8 + 2:4 
Apparel Stores ....... 197.0 + 41.4 + 7.4 115.4 - 1.5 - §.7 
Automotive Dealers. .... 154.2 + 8.4 + 17.4 Transp. & Utilities. .... 118.0 = £2 - §.3 
Subsistence Stores ..... 156.7 + 4.1 - 3.9 MUN. 65. 5 6 eS 146.4 + 3.8 + 3.6 
Furniture & Appliances. . . 136.8 - 10.6 - 3.8 Se ee ee ee 197.6 + 3.6 + 7.4 
Building Materials Dealers. 122.1 - 8.8 7.9 Services & Misc....... 104.8 - 6.9 - 1.3 
Other Retail Stores. .... 179.0 + 9.4 - 6.9 162.6 + 3.1 + 
Amusement Sales....... 118.6 - 9.7 - 2.8 Contract Construction ... 110. 8. - 2.8 - 1.4 
Service Sales ......... 200.3 + 1.9 - 6.9 Building Permits - Total... 127.9" - 55.77 46.8 
Contractors' Sales ...... 318.1 + 24.0 - 1.2 Residential ......... 110. 9F - 57.07 - 
Wholesale Sales. ....... 121.7 + 8.9 Non-Residential. ...... 186. 8° - 57.47 69.3 
Public Utility Sales ...... 143.9 - §.5 + 4.4 Petroleum Production. .... 156.9 - §.6 - 2.5 
Manufacturers' Sales ..... 279.2 - 5.7 © 4.9 Electric Power Production . . 177.2 5.0 6.4 
Life Insurance Sales. ..... 384.3 + 31.7 + 20.7 Metallics Production - Total . 64.3 - §.7 - 11.6 
Bank Debits .......... 211.2" + 67 + 15.47 Mine Production - Copper. . . 112.8 - 6.0 - 8.8 
Bank Loans & Discounts . . . 179. 9° + Zar + ot Mine Production - Lead... . 0.4 - 95.0 - 98.9 
Demand Deposits ....... 157.0" + 1.2 4 62° Mine Production - Potash. . . 222.5 + 0.2 + 13.3 
Time Deposits......... 199.0 + £2 + 12.77 All Parm Prices ....... 82.8 - 4.7 - 3.9 
Business Failure Liabilities . 138.0 +154.8 - BA Livestock Prices ...... 81.2 - 6.8 - 3.2 
Postal Receipts ........ 356.0 + 90.7 + 1.7 Crap Prices... . 92.9 3.4 6.2 
January Per Cent Change 
Index January 1955 From 
(1947-49 mo. December January 
av. = 100) 1954 1954 
ee 202.0 - 4.3 + 13.3 
Bank Loans & Discounts 162.3 - 9.8 + 10.9 
Demand Deposits ....... 155.9 > BF + 8.7 
Time Deposits. 200.8 + 0.9 + 13.6 
Building Permits - Total. . . 266.3 +108. 2 +157.0 
Mesidential 289.8 +161.3 +150.8 
Non-Residential. ...... 240.3 + 28.6 +260.1 
Postal Receipts ........ 202.9 - 43.0 
All Parm Prices. ....... 87.2 + &.3 - 3.4 
Livestock Prices ...... 87.6 * - 2.3 
93.7 + 0.9 - 3.6 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS 
District i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
January 1955 Compared With December 1954 
Bank Debits + 0.1 + 0.4 + 6.1 - 6.6 = B.a + 17.0 - $2 - 4.5 - 8.1 
Loans and Discounts > ke - 49.4 - 20.8 - £.5 - 17.9 - 15.4 - 22.3 + 13.1 + 1.0 
Demand Deposits = = + - 3.4 + 2.5 + 4.4 + 4.5 - 4.8 
Time Deposits + 4.2 + 2.1 > £2 + 6.7% - §.9 + 1.8 + £1.56 + 5.4 + 6.5 
Postal Receipts - 22.2 - 42.5 - $1.3 - 45.4 - 58.1 - 50.3 - 42.8 - 48.5 - 48.9 
January 1955 Compared With January 1954 
Bank Debits + 15.9 + 34.6 + 37.9 + 11.9 + 24.8 + 15.5 - 3.5 + 18.1 + 3.3 
Loans and Discounts + 4,1 - 6.2 + T.8 + 11.5 + 32.4 - €.4 + 32.2 + 54.6 + 8.4 
Demand Deposits + 17.6 + 19.6 + 4.8 * 6.8 - ie + 5.6 + 4.7 + 24.7 * 2% 
Time Deposits + 6.2 + 17.3 + 4.6 + 16.7 * 2.2 + 7.4 * 2s + 26.7 + 12.1 
Rostal Receipts - 18.5 + 3.9 - 18.4 - 0.9 + 10.8 
r = revised 


Sources of data: 

Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 
Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 
Petroleum Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 


Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association 

Wage Employment (all categories): N. M. Employment 
Security Commission 


Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Farm Prices: U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 


Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits: 


Bureau of Business Research 
Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


INDEXES OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 
New Mexico, 1953 & 1954 
(Monthly Average 1947-49 = 100) 


Jan Feb 


Bank Debits to 195, 185.2 253.0 170.9 
Individual Accounts 19 178.2 154.3 185.0 


Bank Loans and Discounts 195 ms 118.4 154.5 
195! 148.5 124.7 151.6 


Deman:' “eposits 195, 142.9 142.0 136.7 
143.30 1443 


Time Deposits 13 159.5 162.1 163.1 
1 176.9 176.5 177.7 


Life Insurance Sales 195 172.9 203.5 318.8 
195) 222, 199.7 321.0 


Baployment in Finance 201.0 204.4 
1 187.4 = 187.4 190.8 


Source: Bureau of Business Research besed on reports of banks, Life I 


June July aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 


a 177.7 16 2 166.0 182.8 176.8 183.0 
176.9 173.7 173. 180.5 182.5 197.8 211.1 


146.6 146.2 128.2 127. 144.9 «139.7 166.7 
163.3 132.8 135.6 149.0 174.8 179.9 


139.6 140.5 136.4 137.0 145.2 145.6 47.9 
147.5 148.7 155.1 157.0 


165.2 167.8 169.6 170.1, 175.0) 
185.5 187.2 189.3 190.8 193.7 196.4 199.0 


239.1 222.7) 227.7) 219.8 210.7 38,3 
229.1 316.5 291.8 384,23 


197.6 187.4 187.4 184.0 180.6 180.6 184.0 
204.4 190.8 194.2 197.6 190.8 190.8 197.6 


more optimistic note upon which the year ended. 

‘Despite the slight reduction in per capita in- 
come in 1954, liquid assets of New Mexicans 
continued to increase. Time deposits of com- 
mercial banks averaged about 10 per cent higher 
in 1954 than in 1953. Sales of United States 
savings bonds of the E and H series increased 
nearly 15per cent. Whether redemptions by New 
Mexicans (as contrasted to out-of-state people 
and newcomers) increased proportionately is not 
known. 
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it Association, and N. M, Employment Security Commission, 


In view of the greater decrease in retail and 
service sales than in income, it appears that 
consumers had adopted a more cautious attitude 
toward spending and were salting away a little 
more of their incomes than in previous years. 

State government tax collections were up in 
fiscal 1954--about 6.5 per cent over 1953. Only 
major sources to show any decrease were the 
mileage, succession, and liquor taxes. The 
largest gainers were the oil conservation tax, up 
47 per cent, and the severance tax, up 24 per 
cent. R.L.E. 


167.8 172.8 179.5 
141.8 147.3 142.8 
140.2 141.3 149.0 
142.6 140.9 141.6 
143.20 146.3 
164.9 168.0 
160. 175.5 185.7 
247.2 247.5 
257.7 271.2 
197.6 201.0 194.2 
nsureance Agency Managemen 
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